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the same source as the author of the Sepher Elia. The unknown 
apocalypse may have been composed as early as ioo years B. C. Dr. 
Steindorff is not quite so positive on the date of the Apocalypse of 
Elias ; he thinks, however, that the Christian adaptation can be located 
between the first epistle of St. John and the letter to Diognetus 
(third, possibly second, century A. D.). The Akhmimic and Sahidic 
recensions of that document are independent, but they can be traced 
back to a first Akhmimic translation from the original Greek. As 
for the fragment of the Apocalypse of Sophonias, it is too short to say 
what it was. The author can only surmise that it was also the creation 
of an Egytian Jew, modified later by a Christian. 

We need not insist on the importance of such a publication as 
this. The very fact that it appears under the auspices of such schol- 
ars as von Gebhardt and Harnack is a sufficient proof that it deserves 
the attention of all lovers of early Christian literature. The author, it 
is true, is not a professional critic in matters of history, and such as go 
by that name may find fault with his conclusions, logically deduced as 
they be, or seem to be.' At any rate, he is a good and reliable Coptic 
scholar, and as such he certainly has done justice to himself by his edi- 
tion and translation of those difficult texts. On that score, we are glad 
to say, we may congratulate him without reserve. 

H. Hyvernat. 

The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 



Die sogenannte Kirchengeschichte des Zacharias Rhetor, 
in deutscher Ubersetzung herausgegeben von K. Ahrens, 
Gymnasialoberlehrer in Ploen, und G. KrOger, Professor 
der Theologie in Giessen. Leipzig: JB. G. Teubner, 1899. 
Pp. xlv+ 42+ 417. M. 10. 

This volume is a good specimen of German learning, but not of 
German bookmaking. The division of labor between the two authors 

1 Professor E. Schiirer, reviewing Dr. Steindorff's publication in the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, 1899, No. I, holds that the folio of the Sophonias Apocalypse may 
very well be considered as introductory to the Akhmimic text of Steindorff's anony- 
mous apocalypse, which consequently would be nothing but a recension of the said 
Sophonias Apocalypse ; furthermore, what Steindorff calls the Elias Apocalypse can- 
not be the document thus designated by Origen, as the latter was certainly Jewish, 
while the former clearly betrays a Christian authorship. Schiirer concludes that, in that 
case, nothing would prevent us from considering the two documents as one ; so that, 
after all, the hypothesis of Bouriant and Stern would be right. 
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was so complete that there could be no clashing. Ahrens made the 
translation from the original Syriac and the index, while Kriiger, who 
is one of the younger scholars, wrote the introduction and the com- 
mentary, and had the general oversight. This translation is confess- 
edly not complete, because portions of the history have been already, 
and that recently, translated into Latin or German. We are referred 
to these translations in the commentary, but it seems a pity that they 
were not incorporated into the volume. Although the language of the 
work was originally Syriac, it was derived from Greek sources, and so 
we have here a translation of a translation. It will be noticed that the 
work is only said to be called that of Zacharias Rhetor, and as a 
matter of fact it is not his except in part, and then only as a source 
which the compiler translated. We have then to do with a compilation 
from different sources. The first book carries us back to the creation, 
but happily does not dwell long upon biblical matters, for the second 
book takes us to the fifth century, and makes no pretense to connect 
it with biblical times. Curiously enough it was not at first intended 
to include the first two books in the publication, so they were printed 
after the rest of the book, and are separately paged. The history is 
avowedly a compilation in continuation of the well-known histories of 
Socrates and Theodoret, which are now accessible to English readers 
in Vols. II and III of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second 
series, edited by Drs. Schaff and Wace, published now by Charles 
Scribner's Sons ; and extends into the lifetime of the compiler, 
or from the thirty-second year of the emperor Theodosius (i. e., 449) 
to 568/9 A. D. It takes in, therefore, the period of the fourth and fifth 
ecumenical councils. The author was a Monophysite, and his atten- 
tion is absorbed in oriental church affairs. He supplies some new 
information and supplements some old, and thus takes his place 
among our sources. Kriiger has laid us all under contribution by his 
commentary, which gives a great amount of information in brief 
compass. One point in view of recent discussions upon the date of 
Christ's birth started by Ramsay's book, Was Christ Born in Bethlehem? 
deserves mention : the compiler puts the birth of Christ in the second 

year before our era. 

Samuel Macauley Jackson. 

University of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 



